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TRANSLATION VS. ORAL PRACTICE: THE 
STUDENTS' ATTITUDE 

Statistics are frequently deceptive; students also are at times 
inclined to be so, especially when they feel that their answers to 
certain questions may in some way influence their standing with the 
instructor. Consequently the statistics given below, based on an- 
swers given by students, may or may not prove anything, but they 
may at least serve to present to us a phase of the students' point of 
view in regard to instruction in Spanish. 

A manifest desire on the part of one of his elementary classes to 
do considerably more translating than had been the practice in the 
earlier part of the course aroused recently the writer's curiosity. 
He decided to find out, if possible, to what degree the students of 
Spanish felt a preference for translation as opposed to strictly oral 
work and, incidentally, to learn what purposes were influencing the 
students in their study of Spanish. Accordingly the following ques- 
tionnaire was given to all first- and second-year classes: 

1. Which do you prefer, translation or oral practice? 

2. Do you wish only translation ? Why ? 

3. Do you wish only oral drill ? Why ? 

4. What feature of the Spanish work do you most need — trans- 
lation, grammar (composition), or oral work? 

5. What, briefly, are your reasons for studying Spanish? 

The questionnaire was not altogether satisfactory, but served 
fairly well to get the information most desired. One hundred sixty- 
one students (105 first-year, 56 second-year) turned in answers. At 
the outset the students were urged to answer frankly and sincerely, 
pains being taken to assure them that their answers would not in any 
way affect their standing. In the following summary of the answers 
received no effort has been made to keep those of the second year 
separate from those of the first year, as the divergence of views 
seemed not great enough to warrant such a procedure. 
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HlSPANIA 



1st Year 
105 



1. Prefer translation | 52 

Prefer oral practice 40 

No preference 13 

2. Wish translation only 25 

3. Wish oral work only ! 13 

Wish both ' 67 

4. Desire translation 40 

Desire grammar i 14 

Desire oral practice j 39 

Desire all three I 12 

5. Utilitarian ! 52 

Cultural I 9 

Travel 2 

Credit 27 

Interest 11 

Speaking knowledge 10 

No specific reason ; 2 

Compulsion I 1 



2d Year 

56 

30 

21 

5 

5 

5 

46 
17 
15 
16 

8 
39 

6 

5 

5 

5 



Total 

161 



82 

61 

18 

30 

18 

113 

57 

29 

55 

20 

91 

IS 

7 

32 

16 

10 

5 

1 



Per Cent 

50.9 
37.8 
11.1 

18.6 

11.1 

70.1 
35.4 
18.0 
34.1 
12.4 
56.5 

9.0 

4.0 
19.8 

9.9 

6.2 

3.1 



In answer to the first question, 82, or approximately 51 per cent, 
expressed preference for translation ; 61, or approximately 38 per 
cent, preferred oral practice, while 18, or 11 per cent, had no choice. 
Of those expressing a choice, 56.6 per cent preferred translation. 

Answering the second question, only 30, or 18.6 per cent, wished 
translation only, while still fewer, 18, in answer to question three, 
expressed a desire for oral work alone. Of the total expressing a 
choice for one or the other exclusively, 62.5 per cent preferred trans- 
lation. Most students grouped their answers to the second and third 
questions, as was quite logical in case of a negative to either. As a 
result of this grouping of answers, 113, or 70 per cent, stated that 
they preferred a combination of the two features. 

The fourth question elicited various replies, some of which could 
not be rigidly classified. Many students, as was to be expected, ex- 
pressed a desire for a combination of some of the features indicated, 
as, e. g., grammar and oral drill. But so far as the classification 
would allow, 57, or 35 per cent, expressed greatest need for trans- 
lation, 29, or 18 per cent, for grammar ; 55, or 34 per cent, for oral 
drill, and 20, or 12.4 per cent, felt that they needed all three. 

The answers to question five naturally showed greater variation, 
for few students expressed one single purpose in studying Spanish. 
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Most of them had at least two reasons ready at hand, several alleged 
four or five motives. Classifying them by the first choice we find 
that 91, or 56.5 per cent, indicated purely utilitarian motives — com- 
merce, correspondence, interpreting, banking, library work, teach- 
ing, etc. Thirty-two, approximately 20 per cent, were frank enough 
to admit that college credit to absolve language requirements for 
graduation was their sole motive. Fifteen assigned cultural value 
and sixteen were taking Spanish because of mere interest in lan- 
guage work, especially Spanish. Ten declared a desire primarily to 
learn to speak Spanish, seven to travel, five had no special reason 
to assign, and one was struggling with the language under compul- 
sion — paternal authority having intervened. 

No generalizations drawn from the above data can be sustained as 
widely true, for they represent merely the attitude of the students 
in one institution. Some facts, however, brought out in the answers 
may be of interest as indicating the students' attitude toward their 
work in Spanish. Fifty-six per cent — 86 per cent if we consider 
travel, speaking ability, and college credit as utilitarian ends — are 
studying Spanish for avowedly practical purposes. This number is 
not striking, for all teachers of Spanish of late have recognized that 
such were the motives in the great majority of cases. But in view 
of these utilitarian motives, among which preparation for teaching 
counts but very slightly, is it not surprising that a majority should 
express uniformly a preference for translation as opposed to oral 
practice ? 

It was thought that this preference for translation would be re- 
versed if the case of only boys were considered. It is likely the 
experience of language teachers generally that girls show a pref- 
erence for translation and that they excel in that phase of the work. 
So it was not surprising that 57.6 per cent of the total number (92) 
of girls should express a preference of that sort. Of those girls 79 
expressed a choice between the two, 53, or 67 per cent, preferring 
translation. The case of the boys, as was suspected, is different, 
but not as extremely so as might have been suspected. Of the total 
number (69) of boys, 50.7 per cent preferred oral practice, 42 per 
cent preferred translation. Of the boys 64 declared a preference for 
one or the other, 45.3 per cent inclined toward translation, 54.6 per 
cent toward oral work. 

Mere preference alone would not have so much weight were it 
not supported by the evidence of a majority — smaller, to be sure — ■ 
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expressing greatest need for translation. Much insistence has been 
and still is laid on direct method which would eliminate translation 
entirely. But do college students really want such work? The an- 
swer implied above would surely seem to be in the negative. The 
pessimist inquires whether college students know after all what they 
do want. It may well be that they do not. The question is some- 
times debatable, but at least it would seem that we must give them 
the benefit of the doubt and credit them with some measure of "self- 
determination" in language aims. Perhaps the eighteen expressing 
no preference in answer to the first question represent the element 
of those who do not know what they want. 

That students generally recognize the impracticability of learning 
to speak fluently a foreign language in the classroom seems clearly 
indicated by the answers to the second and third questions. Here 
again with those expressing a definite choice between exclusive trans- 
lation and exclusive oral practice, translation has the better of it. 
Some allowance must be made perhaps for those who would take 
translation alone as the line of least resistance, which is undoubtedly 
a factor in many cases, but of those expressing a preference for 
translation only two or three did so on the ground of ease. Most 
felt that they had accomplished something definite and tangible 
when they had completed a correct translation and that they could 
measure progress by the increased ease of rendering Spanish into 
English. But the encouraging part is that contained in the answer 
of the one hundred thirteen who want neither to the exclusion of 
the other. Most insist that there is good in both. Here we get a 
saneness of viewpoint that is wholly commendable and one that 
may well give pause to the headlong direct-method advocates if with 
them the desires of the students count for anything. Seventy per 
cent feel that either translation or oral practice is in itself alone inade- 
quate and that each feature of the work must supplement the other. 

The answers to the fourth question quite generally supported 
those to the second and third questions. Grammar per se seems not 
to be regarded with the highest favor, yet if we combine the twenty 
who declare a need for all three — grammar (composition), oral drill, 
and translation — with the twenty-nine who express first desire for 
grammar, we find that the subject or division is by no means rele- 
gated to the place of an outcast. Forty-nine, or 30 per cent, realize 
that it is a prime essential in the acquisition of a language, and some 
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state that with a thorough grammatical foundation they hope to get 
the other essentials either in college or independently. Some declare 
that they want a good groundwork on which to build when the op- 
portunity for residence or travel in a Spanish-speaking country 
comes. If a large majority of our modern-language students could 
come to realize that it is exactly this sort of preparation that they 
can hope best to get under present conditions attending modern- 
language instruction in this country many serious disappointments 
would be avoided and much ill-founded and unsympathetic criticism 
directed against language teachers eliminated. 

Concerning the motives obtaining in the study of Spanish little 
need be said. One discouraging feature indicated by the replies is 
that so few are looking forward to teaching the language. Out of 
the one hundred sixty-one replies only ten seem to have in view 
teaching as an ultimate possibility and that, too, in a State institution 
which annually sends out many teachers into the public schools of 
the State. This may be, however, only a reflection of the general 
discouragement given the teaching profession in all branches. An 
interesting side-light is thrown on the South American question in 
Spanish by the answers of those interested in Spanish for commer- 
cial reasons. Fully 85 per cent of those professing such motives 
stated that they expected to go to South America to live, to work, 
or to travel in a business capacity. Only one expected to go to 
Spain. Thus South America holds first place at present in the in- 
terests of Spanish students and efforts directed toward satisfying 
that interest are undoubtedly filling a popular demand. 

As previously remarked, these data and generalizations can not 
answer definitely any particular question. They are not intended 
to do so. They are set down as an illustration of the ideas that the 
students of Spanish at one institution where conditions may be said 
to be fairly representative hold concerning their work in that lan- 
guage. Only a gathering of statistics along similar lines from over 
the entire country could likely give us trustworthy bases on which to 
found conclusions. It is to be hoped that others may be interested 
enough to conduct similar investigations and publish the results. 
Some highly interesting material showing the attitude and motives 
in different localities and sections of the country would thus be 
obtained. 

John M. Hill 
Indiana University 



